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Mr. Chairman , Ladies and Gentlemen : 

■ Having been designated by the Secretary of War as one of 
those to speak for Confederates on this occasion, I take plea- 
sure in complying with the duty assigned me. 

I wish, Mr. Chairman, that I could command words to give 
voice to my strong and sincere appreciation of the recollections 
which this great occasion brings with them. I wish that I had 
the physical power to express the gratification, the pride, and 
the hope which this great gathering of people, this mighty 
muster of veteran soldiers, calls for. We have assembled on 
these glorious battlefields for the preservation and perpetua- 
tion of sacred memories ; to treasure the recollections of heroic 
deeds ; to compare in friendly criticism our past actions ; and to 
advance, by lessons to be learned here, the common glory of our 
common country. 

On what other day could we do this more acceptably 
to the shades of our heroic dead ? At what place so appropri- 
ate as around the scenes of our struggles for victory? Here, 
within sight of this stand, we and they — the living and the 
dead. Confederate and Federal — fought for the right as each 
understood it, for the Constitution as each construed it, and 
for liberty as each interpreted it. 

With sheathless swords in sinewy hands we. Confederate 
and Federal, fought that great battle of duty, and now, thirty- 
two years after, we again obey the assemble call, we respond 
to the long roll and fall in line, not to renew the battle nor 
rekindle the strife, nor even to argue as to which won the vic- 
tory, but to gather up the rich fruits of both the victory and 
defeat as treasures of inestimable value to our common country. 

I note with inexpressible pleasure that the lapse of more 
than thirty years has mitigated the passions, allayed the excite- 
ment, and disposed the minds of all surviving contestants of 
these great battles to look back at the past with those moder- 
ated convictions which are due to a contest in which each party 
held principles and convictions to ^Mstvt-v ^^^ q.c>tsX^\vn1\^xv. 



You men of the North, at Chicago, on the day of the deco- 
ration of the graves of late brave comrades in arms, sealed 
anew the covenant of union. With the beautiful flowers of 
love and reconciliation bestowed on the monument of admira- 
tion to the dead who died in our cause, you have done much 
to banish sectionalism from our politics. Without the least 
approval of that cause, the people of that wonderful city of 
American ideas, recognizing the heroic valor, the untiring reso- 
lution, and all the sacrifices made by our soldiers and people 
as qualities essentially American, with a catholicity as broad as 
the continent, erected a splendid memorial to our braves, to be 
as lasting as the government to which men of all sections will 
bear true and faithful allegiance. What manner of men were 
those in memory of whom that Chicago monument was erected ? 
Think not of them as only Confederates, for in their deaths, as 
in their lives, they were noble Americans. You have read of 
the death of martyrs to the faith, in Roman amphitheatre ; of 
men who met their deaths with heroic calmness at the stake, 
and of all that "noble band of martyrs " for the Christian faith 
whose blood became the seed of the Church — those Confeder- 
ate soldiers were all that — and in some respects, more. 

Remember that apostacy would not have saved the martyr 
"butchered to make a Roman holiday," but that the oath of 
loyalty would have opened the prison gate to the dying Con- 
federates, and that they refused to take that oath, accepting 
death in a distant prison to life purchased by infidelity to con- 
viction. That was a martyrdom as lofty in soul, as severe in 
courage, and as grand and holy in religious virtue as ever was 
attested by courageous death in Roftian coliseum. 

True to the South, they oflfered, free from stain, 
Courage and faith; vain faith and courage vain. 
For her they threw lands, honors, wealth away, 
And one more hope that was more prized than they: 
For her they languished in a foreign clime, 
Gray-haired with sorrow in their manhood's prime; 
Beheld each night their homes in fevered sleep, 
Each morning started from their dreams to weep. 
Till God, who saw them tried too sorely, gave 
The resting place they asked — an early grave. 
Oh, then, forget all feuds, and shed one manly tear 
O'er Southern dust— for broken hearts lie here. 

It was no ordinary course of events which inspired the 
Christian martyr, nor was it for mere party politics that the 
martyrdom of our heroes was endured. 
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WHAT WAS THE HIGH AND HOLY CAUSE? 

Dispassionate history, Mr. Chairman, when reviewing our 
respective actions and the principles of each section which 
underlay the struggle between the North and the South, will 
not confound and confuse, in the halo of a restored Union, the 
great and impelling causes which led to the conflict. 

There is nothing more remarkable or less susceptible of 
explanation than those great waves of political impulse which 
on certain occasions rise and break over the country, from 
causes of upheaval in the distant past. The propelling causes 
which lead to violent shocks between different peoples of 
different countries are not always to be found on the surface 
of current events, neither is that desperate and bloody struggle 
for existence which occurred between citizens of our common 
country to be read in the returns of a popular election. The 
occasion of the conflict is patent to all, while the cause is hid 
in the record of the past. The incident upon which the battle 
opened is mistaken for the movement by which the vast 
armies were arrayed in lines of battle. Slavery in the territo- 
ries was a "barren abstraction," but it involved the principle 
of equal rights for equal states. 

The great war, in which we were enemies, found not its 
cause in the resolutions of fanaticism, nor in the **Wilmot 
provisos," nor in the ''fire bell in the night** of Missouri com- 
promise. These, were indeed, aggravations and incitements, 
disposing men to resort to violence where reason and constitu- 
tional rights were denied, but they were not the cause of our 
conflict. Their annoyance had been endured for more than 
half a century, and might have continued in provoking irrita- 
tion for many a cycle of years without leading to actual con- 
flict. It was only when a long train of circumstances, tending 
to the same end, divided our country into sectional parties 
along the line of demarcation which denied equal rights to 
equal states, that appeal was made to the arbitrament of war. 

It is told in Roman story that one of the provinces revolted 
against the Senate and people of Rome ; that war followed, and 
the legions invaded the rebellious province, destroying its 
resources and devastating its lands. The ever - victorious 
Tenth I<egion marched *' from the mountains to the sea," carry- 
ing desolation and destruction, until, from sheer exhaustion^ 



surrender became imperative. The conquered leader was sum- 
moned before the Roman Senate, and by the victorious consul 
asked, "What punishment do they deserve?" The defeated 
but unconquered chief proudly replied, "Such punishment as 
he deserves who fights for liberty." Confounded by the reply, 
a senator asked, "Whether, if terms of peace were granted, 
they would faithfully abide by them ? ' ' The defiant reply came 
prompt : ''Si bonam dederitis, Jidam et perpetuam^ si tnalam hated 
diuturnam'' \ ["If the terms were just and good they would 
faithfully abide by them, but if they were unjust, the peace 
would barely last until they could return to tell the people 
what they were."] The Roman Senate did not take years to 
"reconstruct" that province, but history tells us that they 
were immediately invested with all the rights and privileges of 
Roman citizens, because they were only fit to be Romans who 
held nothing to be valuable without liberty. 

The rise and progress of Roman greatness reposed in the 
prompt assimilation of conquered provinces into Roman citi- 
zenship, and if that example had inspired the national author- 
ities after the surrender of our armies, this country would 
have escaped that period of "reconstruction," more dark, 
dreary, and dismal than actual war; and can I not truthfully 
say, had it been left alone to those who did the fighting, and 
wore on their bodies the scars of battle, it would have been so, 
and we of the South would have avoided that fierce warfare at 
the ballot box whereby reconciliation became impossible, 
because we believed that * ' reconstruction *' was unjust ? But 
now we all rejoice that obstacles and impediments have been 
removed by the sense of American justice, and Civis Ameri- 
canus sum is today the proud boast, the noble birthright of 
every patriot in every State. That the people of our country 
should have disputed long over their organic law, should have 
quarreled over its meaning, and finally have fought to "a 
finish ' * for the settlement of that which they could not deter- 
mine by reasoning, is but the same experience through which 
every people have gone. 

Long before the day when the Norman, on the hill at Hast- 
ings, won the crown he claimed by virtue of right under the 
organic law, the strife of the Constitution of England began, 
which continued down to the day when William of Orange 
expelled the last Stuart from the throne. The wars of our 



English ancestors about their organic law far exceed in num- 
ber, duration and devastation all other wars waged by the 
people of England, and the chapters of her history would be 
few, and without interest or instruction, which did not tell of 
civil strife and civil war over the meaning, the construction 
and the settlement of her organic laws. 

It may be that the hquses of York and Lancaster are pro- 
totypes of the American Roundhead and Cavalier. Their red 
and white roses were thorny roses, and for thirty years were 
stained with blood. When the strife between them ended, and 
the strength of the two united, modern England was built up, 
and became one of the most powerful nations known to the 
history of man. And though we Confederates may, as the 
House of York, have found a Bosworth field, yet the victors so 
keenly felt the point of our lance that they rejoice, as do we, 
that the conflict has ended, and that we are now reiinited, with 
one country and one flag. 

The designation of the sections of our country as the North 
and the South — as divisions distinct in interest and diverse in 
traditions — found recognition and expression in our political 
literature when every State in the Union was a slave State. 

THE PURITAN AND THE CAVALIER. 

There were, in fact, two great divisions of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, domiciled in the colonies with distinct economics arising 
from the operations of climate, soil and occupation. They 
were a trading and planting people — where agriculture and 
commerce had created a difference in every feature of domestic 
life. Their system of labor, their habits of life, their thought 
and their aspirations divided and separated along diverging 
lines, until apprehensions, jealousies and distrusts existed, no 
less distinct than the climatic differences which surrounded 
them. 

The ineradicable enmity between the Puritan and the Cava- 
lier neither mitigated in expression nor lessened in spirit by 
transplantation in America, but exaggerated the conditions 
which tied the colonies to the common sovereignty of England. 

It was a fortunate circumstance in the dispensation of a 
wise Providence which intervened the Dutch of New York, the 
Swedes of Delaware and the Quakers of Pennsylvania between 
the rival, discordant Anglo-Saxons m t\v^^oT\N\^xv^*Ocv^'^"^>^^^ 
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Every colony had a motive for its existence. Massachusetts 
and New England for Puritan ; Virginia for the Cavalier ; Caro- 
lina for the Huguenot ; Maryland for the Catholic ; Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware for the Quaker ; New York for the 
commercial and trading Dutchman ; Rhode Island for the Inde- 
pendent, and Georgia, **a place of refuge for the distressed 
people of Britain, and the persecuted Protestants of Europe.'* 

These were the beginnings of the constituent parts of our 
Union, and a more heterogeneous mass of conflicting motives 
and interests is not to be found in the pages of history. The 
colonies grew in vigorous strength. Bancroft tells us they 
** cherished a passion for independence." 

The North grew no nearer to the South, and the South no 
nearer to the North, however far each section drew away from 
British despotism. 

In all the throes of desperation which followed the effort for 
independence, it was the common defense rather than any unity 
of institutions, or interests or sentiment, that welded the colo- 
nies together. 

As soon as they became free and independent States they 
confederated for defense, and with jealous care guarded against 
all nationality; and even while under their confederation, the 
old antagonism of the North and South developed anew with- 
out diminution either in interest or sentiment. 

If the articles of confederation illustrate one thing more 
than another, it is the utter absence of any real, positive senti- 
ment of nationality. 

The history of the constitutional convention of 1787-88 is a 
record of conflicting interest and of divergent civilization which 
required compromise and concession to maintain a Union which 
was more necessary to public defense than conducive to any 
sentiment of the common feeling and common interests and 
nationality. 

All this is old; yea, "old as the hills," and as forgotten as 
the clouds that once rolled over them, but it is the fact of his- 
tory, and points the moral and accentuates the truth of that 
political philosophy which directed the South through all her 
history from 1789 to i860. 

But, Mr. Chairman and fellow citizens, all things come to 
the man or people that wait, and so, with perfect confidence in 
the rectitude of our motives ; in the correctness of our views 
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tjf the Federal Constitution, and of the propriety of our acts 
in the past, we, surviving Confederates, for ourselves and in 
behalf of our dead comrades, offer no apology or excuse for our 
course in 1861-65, but frankly and firmly avouch the facts of 
our country's history, and the teachings and writings of the 
fathers, as the justification of the Southern states at the bar of 
impartial history. 

The principles in defense of which the South accepted battle 
were found in the Constitution. Whatever may be the right 
or wrong, the South believed she was right, and the principles 
in defense of which the South accepted battle, after peaceably 
seceding from the Union, were found in the Constitution and 
taught by the fathers. The South claimed and asked nothing 
more than equal rights — not of persons only, but of States. 
Equal privileges in all parts of the Union; equal protection 
wherever the flag floated, to every person, to every species of 
property recognized by any State. Less than that was subor- 
dination, not equality. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, it may be seen that the facts of his- 
tory, the writings of the founders of our Federal system, the 
reservation of the States when ratifying the Constitution, and, 
it may be said, the resolutions and platforms of political parties, 
and the course of administration up to that time, all united to 
sustain the theory that our Federal Union was a compact of 
confederation from which any State could peaceably withdraw. 

In the exercise of that right by the South, an appeal to the 
court of last resort between sovereign States became absolutely 
necessary — an appeal to war — that tribunal of force, whose 
judgment is final, whether just or otherwise. In its forum the 
States joined issue, and when its decree was found against the 
South we bowed to it as final, without consenting to it as just 
or righteous. Its irreversible result will not again be ques- 
tioned, but accepted with a solemn sense of duty, overcast 
with natural and unavoidable sorrow. 

It now becomes our duty, as ex-Confederate soldiers, to 
maintain the government with true faith, and defend the flag 
of our country with the same courage and devotion that we 
gave to our *' little cross of St. Andrew.'' 

That, Mr. Chairman, is the essence of the unvarnished 
story of the causes which led to our civil war, with no excep- 
tions to the sense of duty which impelled th^ "^c^xl^ Nj^ ^^^-^ 
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all of the Constitution, all of material wealth, and that wider 
wealth of individual life, to maintain the union of States, for 
it but shows their love and deep devotion to the Union. The 
South proffers at the bar of history, and in the forum of con- 
science, a rectitude of motive, and a warrant of law, not less 
moral and righteous than all that animated the North. 

Publicists may draw distinctions between just and unjust 
wars, but in civil conflicts for inalienable rights, victory can 
not sanctify the wrong, nor defeat invalidate the right. Our 
civil war established beyond controversy that the North was 
stronger in all the materials of war, and had vastly greater 
facilities for making them available, having, besides internal 
resources, the outside world to draw from; but beyond that, 
human reason can draw no rightful conclusion, and the right 
or wrong is left to impartial history. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I have not the least apprehension that 
impartial history will fail to recognize the justification of the 
South in the records of our country, and find that, according 
to the faith that was in her people, and their judgment made 
up from that standpoint, there was no alternative left in 1861 
but the appeal to arms ; and I afiSrm, Mr. Chairman, with equal 
confidence, that any comparison of the two sections, from the 
earliest times to the present day, will not find the South to 
have been less patriotic or less solicitous for the honor, glory, 
and welfare of the Union. 

SOUTHERN PATRIOTISM. 

The sacrifices made by the Confederate soldier put the ques- 
tion of motive beyond cavil. There never was a time between 
Fort Sumter and Appomattox — when even in the death strug- 
gle — the Confederate soldier did not feel that he was fighting 
for his country, for the legal right to local self-government 
under the existing Constitution made by his fathers ; and he 
never doubted the right to claim for the South an equal share 
of glory won and sacrifices made by revolutionary ancestry. 
He remembered with pride that the first declaration for colo- 
nial independence was made at the South, in Mecklenburg, N. 
C; that Thomas Jefferson, a Southern man, wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence adopted by our fathers. He remembered 
that Patrick Henry, another Southern man, when doubt and 
hesitation had paralyzed the popular heart, raised the battle- 
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cry, " Give me liberty or give me death!" and aroused all patriots 
to decision and action. He also remembered that George 
Washington, a Southern man, led the army to final victory, 
securing liberty to American colonies ; and that when the 
turning point of the struggle came. Southern heroes from this 
valley, at King's Mountain, after the misfortune at Camden, 
turned the tide of war, which was the active agent leading to the 
climax of victory at Yorktown. Such assured historic facts 
nerved the Confederate on to deeds of valor, and made him a 
willing sacrifice to his convictions. 

The history of our country from 1789 to i860 is the authen- 
tic records of the public acts of Southern and Northern states- 
manship, and it shows that the patriotism of the South was 
prolific of great civil achievements by which the country 
grew in power and in wealth until it became the wonder of the 
nineteenth century. 

History sustains the South in the claim that all the territory 
brought into the United States government has been by gifts 
from Southern States, or acquired by Southern policy, except 
Alaska, and that every State in the Union has been carved out 
of that territory, excepting two — ^Vermont and Maine. It is 
an historical fact that every foot of territory secured to the 
United States, after the treaty with England on the close of 
the revolutionary war, was secured and treaty signed by South- 
ern presidents, except that small portion known as the Gadsden 
treaty, and that was signed by President Pierce. 

See for a moment : Old Virginia passed the title to the five 
original Northwestern States. Old Virginia also gave title to 
Kentucky. North Carolina gave the United States title to 
Tennessee. The next acquisition was the Louisiana purchase, 
from France, by President Jefi^erson, carrying with it all the 
remaining territory to the geographical point where the tide 
in the Northwest flows to the Pacific ocean. Then Florida, 
with certain rights in Oregon, was purchased from Spain by 
President Monroe. President Tyler signed the treaty with 
Texas. President Polk signed that with Mexico for Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico and Arizona. 

And, singular to say, the treaty with Russia, by which 
Alaska was secured, although negotiated for under Mr. Lin- 
coln's administration, the final treaty was signed by President 
Andrew Johnson, a Southern man. So, wvth. l\!i& ^i^^^^Nlssaro^ 
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named, the treaties that brought every foot of territory added 
to the United States, were signed by Southern presidents, in 
conformity with Southern policy. The South felt that she had 
done a full share in the extension of our country, and felt 
sensitive at the proposed denial of her rights. 

But, Mr. Chairman, "there is a divinity that shapes our 
ends, rough-hew them how we will*' — and it seems the war 
was inevitable. 

When our political fathers, by way of compromise, planted 
certain seeds in our political garden, they proved to be seeds 
of discord, and after our variable political sunshine, clouds 
and rains, for three-quarters of a century, they at last germir 
nated and blossomed into blood. The process was slow, but 
sure, just as with the little snowflake that falls on the crag in 
the Alps, and becomes the nucleus of the mighty avalanche ; 
when a little sunbeam falls on it, and melts and loosens its 
hold, the avalanche tumbles, crashing and thundering into the 
vale below. So did the causes, created with the best intention 
by our fathers, become the nuclei, which accumulated into 
mighty proportions, and the avalanche of war came thunder- 
ing and crashing through the land. Our fathers '*ate sour 
grapes,*' and their children's "teeth were on edge." 

ELEVEN STATES SECEDE. 

Feeling that their constitutional rights were imperiled, and 
that they could not be as equals in the government, and 
liaving failed, after repeated efforts to further compromise and 
reconcile essential differences, eleven of the Southern states, 
^jggerting their primary rights as sovereign states, each acting 
j0r itself, and on its own responsibility, formally and peace- 
jjy withdrew from the Union, each placing itself just as it was 
entering into the compact of union. 
fyswas not done in anger, nor in indecent haste, but with 
grace and dignity, overcast with sorrow. The time of 
extended from December, i860, to June, 1861. Each 
State, from natural sympathy and common interest, 
itself alongside of those that had preceded it, and 
fiishion of the orignal formation of the Union, they 
tj|Zj^^tfteir fortunes and made common cause. Three others,, 
States, Kentucky, Missouri and Maryland, hesitated in 

their seceding sisters, but finally remained 
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in the Union, while numbers p^ individuals and organized 
<:ommands, following their convictions, promptly and bravely 
Heft their homes in these states and united their destinies with 
Hhe land of the South. 

The situation at this juncture was critical and hazardous, 
for war confronted the South, and she was poorly prepared tp 
meet it. The Confederate States, being without prestige as a 
:government, without an organized army as a nucleus, without 
-even a treasury, and being totally without a navy, a blockade 
soon coiled as a mighty anaconda about the Southern seacoast, 
and practically cut off all communication with the outer 
world — drying up every channel of commerce. 

Believing in the justice and righteousness of their cause, 
and to maintain their constitutional rights, and undaunted by 
such obstacles, the eleven seceded states organized what is 
known to history as **The Confederate States." The doctrine 
of "force" asserted itself in the North, excitement was at 
fever heat and inflamed the passions of both sections, and hur- 
Tied brothers into a war that finds no parallel in all history. 

THE CONFEDERACY. 

The Confederate States were organized and established as a 
separate government, and moved to its chosen capital — Rich- 
mond, Virginia. I use the term "established," significantly. 
This organized government, by constitutional designation, 
^ave itself the name of "The Confederate States." 

It belongs to history, however, that the Confederates did 
liave a government for four years — years of battle and of 
blood — and that it was organized after the fashion of the one 
established by our fathers. 

Ours was a pent-up Utica; no navy, no commerce with the 
outer world to give value to depreciated currency, or obtain 
recruits from abroad. We may have had arms strong enough 
in our Ithaca to spring the bow of Ulysses, yet when, by 
long continued strain they were weakened, we had no means 
of strengthening them. Our foes commanded all recuperative 
power desired. Like VirgiPs golden branch, when one was 
torn away another sprang in its place, yet the adversary was 
lield at bay for four long years. 

Representatives, under the election laws of each StaAj^^ 
-were chosen to its Congress. Laws v^et^ ^xv^e.V^^, ^>^\Mvsv^'Ccifc 
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machinery of government Jn active operation — alike on a 
peace and war basis. A constitution was formally adopted, 
and elections held under it ; laws were enacted and enforced 
through proper legal channels. It had, according to forms of 
law, (as in reality it had), its President, its Congress of two 
houses, a full cabinet, composed of Secretaries of State, 
Treasury, War, Navy, Attorney General and Postmaster 
General. It had its judicial tribunals, post routes and post- 
offices, tax gatherers, and in fact, all the machinery and para- 
phernalia of a thoroughly organized and equipped government. 

It had its national flag and a patriotic and gallant army to 
defend it. That flag emblemized its nationality and waved 
defiantly for four years over Confederate armies that guarded 
its citadel. It was defensive and not offensive war. The Con- 
federates asked to be let alone — only that. Therefore, was it 
not an ** established * ' government? Certainly, for that period, 
and by way of emphasizing that fact, permit me to say, that to 
disestablish it required 2,759,059 gallant and well-equipped 
Federal soldiers, four years, fighting hundreds of battles, with 
a loss of more than half a million men, and at a cost in money 
of four or five billions of dollars. 

It is an historic fact that President Lincoln formally called, 
through all sources, for 2,759,059 men for military service to 
the United States from April 14, 1861 (the day after the first 
gun was fired at Fort Sumter), to April 14, 1865 (the day of 
his death). It is also an historic fact, obtained from the best 
available data at my command, that the Confederate States had 
on their army rolls, from first to last, during our four years^ 
strife, in round numbers, less than 600,000 men. 

When impartial and truthful writers and philosophers of 
history come to see, understand and analyze such facts, can it 
be believed that they will speak of it as a *'mere rebellion,'^ 
and not as the greatest of civil wars ? 

The word ''rebel," while intended as a word of reproach, 
created no alarm among Confederates. They recognized the 
fact that wherever you find in history a struggle for liberty, 
the word ''liberty'' is preceded by the word "rebel," as in the 
struggle of our own revolutionary fathers for independence. 
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GREAT BATTI.es. 



Among those battles are Chickamauga and Missionary 
Ridge. 

Here, at the foot of this picturesque and historical valley, 
immediately on the Tennessee and Georgia state line, under 
the brows of the mountains that encircle Chattanooga, there is 
a sluggish little stream that flows from the head of McLemore's 
Cove into the broad and beautiful Tennessee a short distance 
above this city. This little stream still bears its Indian name, 
no less beautiful than significant, Chickamauga (river of death). 
Near the banks of this fateful little river, on September 19 
and 20, 1863, was fought a brilliant but terrible battle, one 
that current history is writing down — on both sides — as the 
best fought battle of the war, and which, when all is known 
and viewed impartially, will be so written by future historians. 
The commanding generals were Bragg and Rosecrans. Rose- 
crans' force largely outnumbered that of Bragg, until Long- 
street's corps joined Bragg, and then the disparity, as we see 
it, was but about four thousand, and that was in favor of the 
Federals. 

The two armies had met before under the same command- 
ers, where they fought the old year out and the new year in, 
and made Stones river, or Murfreesboro, a field of historic 
renown. In that test of prowess, though the contest for two 
days was bloody, but little advantage was gained by either 
army, save that after the second day's conflict Bragg retired 
without pursuit, and left Rosecrans the honor of holding the 
field. It was a second Flodden field, where both Surrey of 
England and James of Scotland believed each army vanquished, 
and neither could claim a victory until the dawn of the next 
day. Meanwhile, during the winter and spring, Rosecrans had 
recuperated and filled up his army after the battle of Murfrees- 
boro; Bragg had depleted his by sending between eleven and 
twelve thousand infantry to Mississippi. 

After the comparatively small but plucky engagements at 
Hoover's Gap and Liberty Gap, fought on General Bragg's out- 
posts in resistance of General Rosecrans' advance, on June 24, 
1863, a series of movements followed, in which Rosecrans 
sought to force Bragg to battle in Middle Tennessee, while the 
latter was manoeuvering to draw Rosecrans south of the Ten- 
nessee river before delivering balWe, 
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The strategic movements of Bragg, after abandoning Chatta- 
nooga by scattering his forces under the pretense of a retreat, 
until he had Rosecrans' three corps separated beyond imme- 
diate mutual relief (McCook in the mountains towards Rome, 
Ga., Crittenden near Ringgold, Ga., and Thomas in McLemore's 
Cove), he turned, on September lo, upon Thomas' corps, which 
held Rosecrans' center, then in McLemore's Cove. It was 
isolated, and Bragg had his army well in hand, and orders were 
given for the attack. For causes jiever yet fully and satisfac- 
torily explained to the world, the attack failed to materialize on 
Thomas' corps, and he escaped through Stevens' Gap in his 
rear, on the evening of the intended attack of the morning of 
the nth, and thus evaded the attack which had so well nigh 
proved fatal. The attack was not made. 

Had Thomas been crushed, which he could have been by 
the largely superior forces of Bragg which then confronted 
him both on front and flank, it would have left the other two 
corps under McCook and Crittenden, which then composed 
Rosecrans' command, sufiiciently far apart to be attacked in 
detail by the entire army of Bragg. Had this plan not mis- 
carried, the battle of Chickamauga would not have been 
fought. 

And so, again, the order by General Bragg to attack Crit- 
tenden in his isolated position near Ringgold on the 13th failed 
to materialize, else in all probability the battle of Chickamauga 
would not have been fought where and when it was — if fought 
at all. 

At this juncture General Rosecrans seemed to realize his 
peril, and took most active steps to concentrate his entire 
force, which was done in short order. 

It is doubtful, however, if these strategic movements of 
General Bragg, as brilliant as they were, were more brilliant 
and commendable than the readiness and skill with which 
General Rosecrans relieved himself, and turned in full form 
and bold front and gave challenge for the great battle of 
Chickamauga. 

The object of General Rosecrans was to drive Bragg through 
North Georgia — and Bragg did not intend that he should with- 
out a fight. The three days from the 14th to the 17th (the day 
on which the general order for battle was issued by Bragg) were 
criticized by the uninitiated as ''time and opportunity lost." 
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But subsequent events, when Longstreet arrived, showed the 
wisdom of this delay. 

These two gallant armies, one composed of Western and 
the other of Southern men, with kindred, in many instances, 
brothers on the opposing sides, were skilled by experience and 
seasoned by hardship, and with no mean opinion of the prow- 
ess of each other. 

TWO days' struggle. 

The gage of battle was tendered and promptly accepted. 
Detail that might at another time be more interesting would 
be tedious on this occasion. 

For two days in this valley, under the brows of Lookout, 
near the border line of Georgia and Tennessee, and on the 
banks of the slugglish little ** river of death,'* the terrible 
onslaught was waged, with a destructive fury hardly surpassed 
in any battle of modern times. With hurrying to and fro, 
marches and countermarches, sometimes in '* double quick," 
in adjusting lines, the battle began. What, with assault and 
repulse, with vantage ground gained and lost, salients taken 
and retaken, lines broken and righted up again, with gaps 
filled here and flanks covered there, movements checked, flags 
captured and recaptured, guns taken and retaken, stars and 
stripes and stars and bars vying with each other for place. Thus 
did the masterful strife continue until the mantle of night, in 
its charity, enveloped the scene, without any very decisive, 
permanent advantage to either. 

It was a calm, crisp, frosty night, quiet and serene, save the 
sound of the axe in Federal hands as fieldworks were hastily 
constructed, indicating Federal pluck that meant to stay. 
There was on the Confederate lines that stillness of slumber 
which exhausted nature alone can give. The stars, as eyes 
from heaven, save that of Mars, which was bloodshot, looked 
down alike on the living and the dead — on the blue and on 
the gray — who seemed sleeping together. 

The Federals initiated the fight on the evening of the i8th, 
whether intended or not. Then it was that Rosecrans saw 
that instead of retreating through North Georgia, General 
Bragg had assumed the offensive, and had tendered the gage of 
battle. Rosecrans immediately put himself in the defensive 
attitude. Bragg, however, not yet Viavm^eTo^s^^>Oa^^<i^cc^^^^^^- 
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mauga in force, gave Rosecrans ample time on the evening of 
the 1 8th, in which to choose his ground and locate his lines. 
This was advantageously done by placing them on points of 
slight elevation extending through a level wooded country in a 
forest abounding in dense undergrowth, with here and there, 
at long intervals, small fields and small, open, gladed spots. 
These were the only places where troops would be rendered 
visible until in very close, deadly range. The dense under- 
growth concealed the Federal lines and served as masks to 
batteries. Rosecrans' lines thus situated, his batteries were 
placed advantageously to command the approaches, and were 
used most effectively on Bragg's advance, while Confederate 
batteries were practically unused, as it was difficult tp move 
them through woods and thick underbrush, much less to 
secure advantageous points from which to fire. This put the 
Confederates at decided disadvantage. 

Rosecrans having assumed the defensive, with lines and 
batteries advantageously located, (although broken here and 
there in the fight of the 19th, but practically maintained), 
went to work on defenses early in the night, and kept it up. 
The sound of the axe in Federal hands was anything but grate- 
ful to the ears of the Confederates, who were but a few hun- 
dred yards distant, and knew that Bragg' s aggressive move- 
ments would soon precipitate them upon the defenses. Breast- 
works, as comfortable as they may be to those behind them, are 
not very inviting to the attacking party. As courageous as 
the assailant may be, he is conscious of his disadvantage, and 
necessarily assaults with more reluctance, because of knowing 
this disadvantage, while the soldier sheltered behind them, 
however frail they may be, feels a degree of confidence because 
of that advantage. While all this gave a decided advantage 
to the resisting party, there was to some extent, a correspond- 
ing advantage to be gained by an aggressive movement ; for the 
soldier gets momentum in a forward movement that often 
avails much. This was demonstrated next day, at several 
points, where the lines were overrun, but could not be held. 

Lieutenant General Longstreet, who had been preceded by 
a part of his command, arrived at army headquarters late in 
the night of the 19th. Thereupon, General Bragg divided his 
army into two wings, without disturbing the locality of the 
troops, and placed Lieutenant General Polk in command of 
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the right wing, and lyieutenant General Longstreet in command 
of the left wing. These dispositions having been made, Gen- 
eral Bragg ordered an attack at daylight on the next day, to be 
executed by brigades in echelon, beginning on the right. The 
attack was not made, however, until between 9 and 10 o'clock, 
when it was done with vigor and fierceness. 

THE SECOND day's FIGHT. 

Thus the battle was renewed on the morning of the 20th, 
and to attempt to describe it in its multiform and magnificent 
detail, were I sufficiently informed and capable of so doing, 
would be a folly. Feats of valor were performed that day by 
commands in both armies that should entitle them to a place 
alongside of Grecian phalanx, or Roman legion. And, in 
many instances, individual prowess displayed itself with Prince 
Rupert rashness, and with the endurance of Cromwell's '* iron- 
sides." 

Lines advanced and recoiled again and again amid the din 
of battle. The doubtful issue was prolonged, each party hold- 
ing the line with dogged tenacity, making the second a more 
deadly day than the first. The Federal left had been driven 
back, but was resolutely resisting and still defiantly holding 
the crown of Snodgrass Hill. The Federal center had been 
pushed from their works, and had partially regained them. 
The Federal left was still firmly holding its lines behind their 
works, when near 5 o'clock, the order came to Confederates to 
charge all along the line. It came, no matter from whom, 
from headquarters, doubtless, but to us from Longstreet to 
Stewart, and from him to those of us who obeyed his orders, 
and so with other commands along the lines. The scales were 
still trembling in the hand of fate, but slowly balancing to the 
Confederate side. 

That September sun, poising on the verge of equinox, had 
looked with burning eye all day on this carnival of blood, was 
nearing his setting, and seen through the smoke of battle, was 
enlarged and softened into an apparent ball of blood. That 
softened sunlight, falling upon the begrimed, duSt-covered and 
powder burned faces beneath the old slouched hats, gave a 
weird aspect, as, in elbow touch, the old gray coats stood 
guard to the little cross of St. Andrew that marked the line of 
serried ranks, and seemed, as it ftxuVV^t^^ ON^'t 'Ocia^^ 's.o.'ax.^^^ 
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veterans, as sacred as the sign to Constantine, with its heaven- 
sent legend of ''In hoc signo vinces'' 

It was truly a battle-line of old knights, with visors down, 
ready for mortal combat, and would have challenged for the 
laurel wreath the old Paladins in their impersonation of 
chivalry. 

This line of old gray coats and slouched hats, standing on 
the crested ridge of the last shock of battle, was the living 
impersonation and realization of " grim-visaged war" with 
'* wrinkled front.*' Standing thus in line of battle, silence, 
such as precedes the storm, brooded over it, until that fatal 
word, ** Forward ! " rang down the lines as if borne on electric 
waves, with which the very air was surcharged. The line 
obeyed — moved at first with slow and measured tread, then 
with quickened step as it neared the blazing guns, when, with 
the wild "rebel yell" and resistless charge, it dashed on the 
opposing lines, which, after dogged resistance, sullenly gave 
way, and the battle was won. 

Braxton Bragg, the General in Chief commanding Confeder- 
ate forces on this field of Chickamauga, will stand in history 
the victor and hero of one of the bloodiest and best fought bat- 
tles of the greatest of civil wars. 

MISSIONARY RIDGE. 

It was rare, in our civil war, no matter under what com- 
manders, that either s-ide in a great battle reaped the fruits of 
victory. Chickamauga was not an exception. A marvelously 
short time after the battle of Chickamauga, the Federal army 
was behind the earthworks in and around Chattanooga, and 
General Bragg close in front thereof. The battle of Chicka- 
mauga encouraged the hopes of Southern people, while it 
tended to neutralize the effect of Gettysburg in the North. 
The effect was such as to cause the most prompt and vigorous 
steps to be taken by the Federal authorities to relieve it. 
General Grant came and took command in person. Two corps 
were brought from the East, as was General Sherman's army 
from Mississippi, and troops from other sources, until General 
Grant had at his command, in and about Chattanooga, as shown 
by his official report of November 20, 1863, an army aggregat- 
ing in round numbers 102,000 men; present for duty, 5,063 
oficers and 80,822 men. 
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This was, perhaps, one of the largest, if not the largest, 
army that ever assembled in so small a compass on the American 
continent. 

This vast army was organized for an assault on Bragg, then 
holding the front of Chattanooga, including Missionary Ridge. 
The command with which General Bragg fought at Chicka- 
mauga had been reduced by the casualties of that battle, by 
the withdrawal of Longstreet's corps (then around Knoxville) 
and Buckner's command (then near Loudon), by practically all 
of his cavalry being detached and operating on Federal line of 
communication, or with Buckner and Longstreet, leaving Bragg 
with a mere skeleton of his Chickamauga command. It was 
currently published and understood at the time that his com- 
mand did not exceed, on November 24, 25,000 effectives, and 
subsequently published reports put it, as I think, not far from 
that number on the day of the battle of Missionary Ridge. 

This command was divided into two corps . Lieutenant General 
Hardee commanded the right, and Major General Breckinridge 
the left. A day or so preceding the battle General Bragg 
withdrew his main lines to the crest of the ridge, having an 
engagement of some moment at Orchard Knob on the 23d. 
General Grant's forces were organized by grand divisions, 
Hooker on the right, Thomas in the center and Sherman on 
the left. On the morning of November 25 this vast army of 
General Grant appeared in lines of battle — in two lines, with 
reserves in sight, seeming equal to a third line of battle. 

In forming lines of battle this large army uncoiled as a 
huge serpent, and its movements were visible from the ridge. 
The lines extended from the slope of Lookout Mountain for 
miles to their extreme left, where Sherman confronted Hardee. 

It was believed by the Confederate commander, and not 
without reason, that Sherman would make the main assault on 
the Confederate right with the intention of turning it, and 
getting to Chickamauga Station, and thus get upon Bragg's 
line of communication. It was also reasonable to believe that 
the very marked demonstration on the center in the immediate 
front of the ridge was to divert attention from the Confederate 
right, while Sherman and Hooker, with concurrent movements 
on right and left, would be able to envelop Bragg. 

Under this apprehension all the force that could be possibly 
spared was withdrawn from the left and center ^^YL<i^.x^sNsfer^'^^ 
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to Hardee. Among others, Lewis* (Kentucky) brigade was 
taken out of the line just to the right of Bragg's headquarters 
about midnight on the 24th, and sent to Hardee. There being 
no reserves to supply the place, the general line was extended, 
and weakened at that point by a brigade*s strength. 

The expected attack by Sherman, however, did not material- 
ise to any great extent, while the main assault was made by 
Thomas, directly on the center and left of the line on the ridge. 
This vast, well equipped Federal army moved with system and 
order, indicating veteran service. As soon as within range of 
the guns on the crest of the ridge a brisk and effective fire was 
opened on the advancing lines and caused the front line to 
waver and get in confusion, but soon advanced. When within 
range of small arms the firing was terrific. The assailants, 
although driven back at points in their line, now and then, still 
advanced, sheltered here and there by irregularities on the 
surface of the hillside. While the Federals were ascending 
the hill they could be only effectively reached with either 
artillery or small arms by an oblique fire, as the declivity 
made direct front -firing impracticable. Any check to the 
ascending forward movement was temporary. At some places 
on that fated Confederate line the resistance was vigorous and 
determined, even after the Federals had gained footing on the 
hill, and fired down the lines. At other points there was prac- 
tically but little resistance. The Federals having gained foot- 
ing on the crest, could and did clear the front by enfilade fire. 
Thus the Confederate lines were broken and driven back. At 
Chickamauga neither party could see enough because of the 
undergrowth; at Missionary Ridge we could see too much — 
more than three to one — and the enemy, with excessive num- 
bers, moving around the flank. 

A part of those near and to right of Bragg' s headquarters, 
reformed a line in the woods a few hundred yards to the rear 
and resisted the heavy mass which was pressing forward in 
disorder. It was then getting dark, and a few volleys from 
artillery and small arms checked the pursuit. 

Night closed upon the scene and the Confederates, without 
further pursuit, crossed over the Chickamauga bridge and 
bivouacked for the night. 

The Federal advance next day was successfully resisted by 
the Confederate rear guard at Ringgold Gap. Thus was ended 
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the Tennessee campaign of 1863, in which the splendid victory 
for the Confederates at Chickamauga was followed by their 
disastrous defeat at Missionary Ridge. Winter found the 
Federals in Chattanooga, under General Sherman, General 
Rosecrans having been relieved soon after the battle of Chicka- 
mauga. Active hostilities were suspended and the Confeder- 
ates took up winter quarters at Dalton, North Georgia. 

General Bragg, in that patriotic, unselfish manner, charac- 
teristic of true merit and self-sacrificing patriotism, asked to be 
relieved from the command of the Army of Tennessee, and 
was succeeded by that superb soldier and military chieftain, 
General Joseph E. Johnston. 

The fate of Bragg and Rosecrans, commanders-in-chief of 
the two opposing armies in this Tennessee campaign, is a com- 
mentary on the fortunes of military commanders. 

THE SOUTH A FACTOR IN BUIIyDING UP THE NORTH. 

Who can estimate the increased value to commerce, or the 
manifold blessings to all the world which have flowed through 
all the channels of commerce from the prosperity of the South ? 
Subtract from the United States the value of our cotton, tobacco, 
indigo, sugar and rice, which for one hundred years have 
freighted Northern ships, and you will understand how the 
South has become a factor in building up the North. 

If you call the roll of American statesmen you will find 
those from the South inferior neither in numbers nor abilities 
to those of the North. If you enumerate the antebellum 
soldiers who have added military glory to national character, 
you will find Washington, Jackson, Scott and Taylor — all 
Southern men — standing on the same plane with the greatest 
captains of any age in the world's history; and in mere fecun- 
dity of military and naval heroes, Tennessee has furnished 
your navy its Farragut, who was a native of this historic valley, 
and Virginia gave your army its Thomas, whom you appro- 
priately call the ** Rock of Chickamauga." 

If you reverence more than **Amphictyonic council** the 
Supreme Court, it must not be forgotten that Southern Chief 
Justices have presided therein for sixty -two years, out of its ^ 
seventy-one years of antebellum existence. If you honor the 
chief magistracy of our country above all power on earth, 
remember that Southern Presidents i^ettoTxsv^dL\\.s\c^*^x^'55^^^- 
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sibilities for fifty-three years out of seventy-one preceding our 
civil war. 

AND WHAT HAS THE SOUTH DONE SINCE THE WAR? 

"When the bugle sang truce," the paroled Confederate 
soldier returned home from the fields of his disaster but not 
dishonor, vanquished but not destroyed; sorrowful, but not 
without hope. 'Twas true the channel had been cut deep, the 
iron had entered his soul, and "melancholy marked him for her 
own," but the end of the sacrifice was not yet. 

Broken in fortune, but not in spirit; reduced to a penury 
unknown to him, and the more keenly felt for the sudden tran- 
sition from affluence to poverty. Returning from the fields of 
glory, yet fields of disaster, with an armless sleeve as a life 
companion, in search of his home, his vision was greeted by 
the broken windlass of the old well which had gone dry, and by 
the stark and weird chimney — a spectre standing in the midst 
of desolation — marking the spot where erstwhile the "watch- 
dog bayed deep-mouthed welcome," and where once stood the 
old, happy home, with its latticed porch and trellised vine, its 
garden and its roses. 

This gaunt specter, this dire want, greeted him; but the 
"chill penury" repressed not his "noble rage." Ah! there 
was an unseen hand that scattered manna, and an unseen 
prophet whose rod smote the rock and the life-giving waters 
gushed forth. "Behind a frowning Providence he hides a 
smiling face." 

The irrepressible pride and indomitable pluck of Southern 
manhood was still with him, and although in the agony of 
want, without pension, without place, he did not humble him- 
self and cry out in his extremity, as did Justinian*s greatest 
general, "Give an obolus to poor old Belisarius." 

Contemplating and retrospecting, with proud but saddened 
eye, the terrible ordeal of fire and blood through which he had 
just passed, and the gloomy future that darkened before him ; 
and realizing the situation and recognizing the demands of the 
hour, in behalf of those he most loved crying unto him for 
bread, he did not ask for outside help, nor in melancholy mood 
give way to lamentation, nor cover himself in sackcloth and 
ashes; but, as the antique wrestler in the Olympian games, 
when thrown in the dust, arose with renewed challenge, the 
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greater for the fall. No ! While he keenly felt, he did not suc- 
cumb to this iron fortune, this hard logic of fate, but the spirit 
of true manhood asserted itself, and with resurgam as his 
motto, and brain and brawn, aided by the genial climate and 
generous soil which nature gave, was his talisman. 

The new house, in time, reared its walls where the old one 
stood; the green ivy clings close to the bare old chimney, cover- 
ing its war scars ; the Virginia creeper and the eglantine — that 
"** country cousin of the rose" — vying with each other in 
beauty and aroma, entwine about the new porch; again *'the 
old oaken bucket hangs in the well," the witch elms lengthen 
their evening shadows, and the mocking bird's throat is in 
tune. The song of the reaper is heard in the fields, and again 
the ** lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea," and the '* plow- 
man homeward plods his weary way." It is home again! 

This war-worn Confederate swept away obstacles and moved 
a swift courser along the great Apian way to Southern develop- 
ment, and stands today in the front rank, the peer of the 
noblest, the bravest and best. 

In firm and manly strides he forged ahead in the develop- 
ment of what is called, in the nomenclature of the day, the 
■''new South." He, however, forgets not the past, but with the 
loftiest pride and tenderest devotion, turns to the " old South," 
as turns the sunflower — 

"To its god when he sets 
The same look that it gave when he rose." 

The valorous sons of the South who, on the crested ridge of 
battle, stood for her honor, her rights and her life, and fought 
her historic battles, even at the cannon's mouth, held her then, 
and hold her now, supreme in their heart of hearts — while her 
daughters, unwavering in their loyalty and love, will ever crown 
the ''old South" queen of song and star of chivalry. 

Mr. Chairman, if the "new South" is the young and com- 
ing giant of today, the old Confederate soldier bids him god- 
speed, and will stand by his struggles in the great battle for 
supremacy, as in all else that will make greater and grander 
our devoted Southland. But in doing so we withhold no love, 
no devotion, no duty from our dear "old South." 
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THE OLD SOUTH. 



Mr. Chairman, the *' old South" had characteristics pro- 
nounced and emphatic, and among them none more distinctive 
than her admiration for and observance of true and genuine 
chivalry. 

Public virtue is not found save where there is private 
virtue — and private virtue is not found where patriotism is at 
discount, and where woman is not honored and elevated. It 
was reverence for woman and hatred of oppression , that gave 
mediaeval chivalry its glory and its charm — and while chivalry 
may be unknown in modern times as an order, and the chevalier 
known only as an historic character — at least such chevalier 
as conserved public honor and private virtue in the twelfth 
century — ^yet its spirit lives, and its cardinal virtues are the 
same as when it sallied forth from the mountain fastnesses of old 
Spain to redress the wrong and restore the right. *Tis true 
that this utilitarian age justly laughs at its ancient fanatic 
exaggeration as a highly colored sham, yet the Cid and the 
Bayard of that day are the heroes of poetry and song in this. 
The chaste and conservative elements of true and genuine 
chivalry in this day, often shine out in individuals and com- 
munities to the infinite pride and delight of the refined and 
cultured. It shows itself in nothing more marked than in the 
social exaltation of woman, and in admiration for the soldier 
who gallantly fights the battles of his country, whether he 
wins or loses the fight. This spirit of chivalry is not ephem- 
eral or changeable, for it is based on high and holy principles 
that abide with the true, the modest and the brave. It is the 
embodiment of disinterestedness ; the flowering of every finer 
feeling; the synonym of honor, gentleness and courtesy; the 
perfection of self-abnegation, and the happy combination of 
right with might. It is the redresser of wrongs, the foe of 
tyrants, the champion of the oppressed. It is a check upon 
immorality, the scourge of vice, and a living, breathing protest 
against the selfish idea that any man can live for himself alone • 
Neither is it alone the quality of courage in the soldier, though 
he were ''fashioned after Cato*s liking*' — nor is it alone the 
grace and courtesy of the carpet-knight, but the high and holy^ 
characteristics of true and noble virtues, that make up the 
chevalier. 
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It was refreshing at the close of our interstate struggle, to 
witness the delicate observance of the high points of chivalry 
between true and tried soldiers, who had met face to face with 
visor down and lance well poised — soldiers — many of whom I 
see around me — who had stood tip to tip, toe to toe, and dared 
to stand and do their duty. One of the most marked charac- 
teristics of Federal and Confederate soldiers, after they had 
ceased to do battle, was that manly bearing and courteous 
recognition among those who did the fighting and modestly 
wore their battle scars — not scars of infamy, but scars of 
honor. It is not the brave and generous who bear malice and 
treasure hate, and seek to ofiFend his disarmed quandom com- 
batant — but the mountebank who struts in a misplaced uniform 
— ^with mock heroic air, who fights battles in mimicry, with 
words for weapons, when the danger has passed. Some such 
there were in the days of '* reconstruction.*' 

Clothed in a little brief authority, 

They cut such fantastic capers before high heaven 

As to make the angels weep ! 

But they were rare exceptions, and were condemned by their 
fighting comrades who were made of * * sterner stufiF. * ' Where- 
ever is found moral and physical courage, good faith, fearless- 
ness in discharge of duty, love of justice, truth and honor, 
admiration for gallantry and loyalty to womanhood — there is 
the characteristic chivalry of the **old school," no matter 
whether hidden beneath the closed visor of an errant knight, 
or under the blue blouse of the Federal, or within the old gray 
jacket of Confederate knighthood — 
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The hodden gray — and a' that, and a' that." 



Such chivalry should live and grow, and be recognized as 
beneficent in all countries, and it is pleasing to know it as a 
factor in our American republic — both North and South — and 
without invidious distinction or arrogating too much, may I 
not say it is claimed, and justly claimed, for the ''old South," 
with its cavalier and Huguenot lineage, such higher order of 
chivalry as to make it a distinct feature of the *'old South,** 
and that it is so recognized by the civilized world. 
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VICTORIES OF PEACE. 



Mr. Chairman, ''peace hath her victories no less renowned 
than war.'* With gloomy prospects, but high resolve, recog- 
nizing that labor is the true magician, the Confederate soldier 
on his return entered upon a campaign against adversity. The 
hardest struggle with man is a struggle with fortune, and he 
who resolutely faces adversity and conquers is as much a hero 
as he who storms a fortress. This the South has done, and is 
doing, with a mute energy and quiet persistence that challenges 
admiration. The South has worked persistently — especially 
the Confederate soldier element, and has borne up against 
reverses in peace as against defeats in war. The South already 
has had marked success, and has given earnest of far greater. 
And happily for her future, the policy of New England is forc- 
ing her in the line of manufacture — the arsenal of industry — 
that will enable her to supply home wants in that line, and give 
employment to home people, which is the greatest element of 
prosperity. 

Providence has lavished bounties on the South — given to it 
the luxuriance of the tropics without its disadvantages, and 
the salubrity of the North without its drawbacks. The South 
of today holds in trust the elements of the wealth of nations 
to a greater extent than any other part of the habitable globe. 
In its soil and climate are the lever that propels the steamship 
through the waves and turns wheels that keep in motion looms 
and spindles that give employment to millions of hands, and 
supplies raiment to half the civilized world. Her annual crop 
of one staple alone — cotton — yields $300,000,000 annuallj^ 
without which there would be no balance of trade — no balance 
in commercial accounts in our favor in custom-house or 
treasury. 

THE NEW SOUTH. 

The rapid development of mechanical and manufactural 
interests in the South is seen in the smokestacks reared upon 
the banks of rivers, at the bas^ of her mountains, by the bor- 
ders of her forests, on her sloping hillsides where the grape 
grows purple, in her valleys where mellow fruit bursts with 
imprisoned sweets, and by her unopened mines, fuller of 
treasures than the subterranean gardens of Aladdin. They 
have sprung, Piioenix-like, from the ashes of desolation scat- 
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tered along the charred and blackened track of war. All this 
betokens in the near future a stronger, richer, and more power- 
ful South than the old. Verily, it seems that the great necro- 
mancer. Time, makes all things even. 

The difl&culty, Mr. Chairman and fellow-citizens, has been 
for the North and South to understand each other. That 
accomplished, troubles end and sectionalism stands mute. As 
the light is turned on, the truth is revealed, and we become 
more considerate of each other. A pertinent illustration of 
this is in the delicate matter of the treatment of prisoners by 
the respective parties when war was flagrant. Andersonville 
had its counterpart in Johnson's Island, and Libbey in Fort 
Delaware. While these may be said to be sad evidences of the 
unhappy past, each had a history that is much- misunderstood. 
Immediately upon the close of the war, vicious literature, mas- 
querading as history, flooded the country, influencing the pas- 
sions and warping public judgment. 

The Confederates were then practically without means of 
publishing their side of these matters. Hence, error and 
slander went forth through the press without explanation or 
contradiction, and the one-sided statements were taken as truth, 
and easily found lodgment in the popular mind. Since, how- 
ever, the correspondence between the two belligerent powers has 
been published officially by order of the government, that 
popular judgment has undergone a great change — forced into 
honest minds by reading both Federal and Confederate official 
records. Without detail, or reviewing the correspondence, or 
the cartels resulting therefrom, I beg, in this connection, to read 
a short paragraph of the report of the then Secretary of War, 
Stanton, who, if not the highest authority in these matters for 
a Federal, there is none. 

As to comparative deaths in prison of Federal and Confed- 
erate soldiers. Secretary Stanton, in his report dated July 19, 
1866, said : '' Confederates Jn Northern prisons, 220,000; Union 
soldiers in Southern prisons, 270,000; excess of Union prison- 
ers, 50,000; deaths in Northern prisons, 26,436; deaths in 
Southern prisons, 22,756.*' 

This report of Secretary Stanton was corroborated the next 
June by the report of Surgeon General Barnes, and when 
reduced down to pure mathematics means that twelve per cent 
of all Confederate prisoners died in Northern ^tis^otj^s.^ ^\s^^fe. 
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less than nine per cent of Union soldiers died in Southern 
prisons. If these facts are true, and they are all a matter of 
record, does not this show the falsity of the South *s maltreat- 
ment of prisoners in her hands?* 

PREJUDICE REMOVED. 

Mr. Chairman,, it is cause of congratulation that the barriers 
of prejudice are being gradually removed. The Ohio river 
has not yet proved a Rubicon, and the Mason and Dixon line 
is lost save in obsolete geography — and the Missouri compro- 
mise, the Wilmot proviso and Squatter Sovereignty live only 



* Hon. John Shirley Ward, after having examined minutely and thoroughly the corres- 
pondence between the Union and Confederate authorities and the action of each govern- 
ment touching the exchange of prisoners during the war, has published several articles in 
regard thereto. The following brief but comprehensive extract from one of his publica- 
tions is here submitted as further explanation of this much misunderstood matter : 

" . . . . During the second year of the war a general exchange of prisoners was 
agreed upon by the commanding generals, man for man, and officer for officer, of equal 
rank. After thousands of prisoners had been exchanged, this cartel was suspended, but 
we have no space to discuss the reason why. In the meantime, the Northern armies were 
gradually coiling around the South, reducing her territory day by day, and thus reducing 
her supplies in the same way. Federal prisoners were coming in by thousands, and they 
must be put in miserable stockades and fed on the same rations the Confederate soldiers 
received. The South was clamorous and persistent for a fair exchange, but it was denied 
by the United States Government. Seeing the great and necessary suffering of the 
Northern prisoners, the Confederate Government made a proposition to allow the other 
to send medicines, provisions and hospital stores to their own prisoners. This request 
was denied. The Richmond authorities proposed to permit Federal surgeons to go to the 
Southern prisons, carrying and administering their own medicines, and not asking a 
similar right for the Confederates. This was not accepted, though they well knew that 
the greatest mortality and suffering their prisoners were undergoing was for a want of 
medicine. After all hope of exchange was abandoned, Judge Ould, the Confederate Com- 
missioner, offered early in August, 1864, to deliver to the Federal authorities all their sick 
and wounded, at the mouth of the Savannah River, without asking for an equivalent of 
Southern prisoners. This offer was made early in August, and though the deadly malarial 
season was just ahead, the United States Government did not send a single vessel to receive 
these djring prisoners till in December, thus allowing a scarcity of food and medicine and 
the burning sun of the ' dog days ' to have full sway over the brave but unfortunate Union 
soldiers. As soon as a Federal vessel reached the mouth of the Savannah River, 13,000 
Federal sick, wounded, and some able-bodied soldiers were turned over to the authorities, 
while 3000 of Confederate soldiers were handed over to the Richmond authorities. The 
supplies for hospitals in the South having become absolutely exhausted, the authorities 
offered to buy hospital supplies from the North f<y their own prison soldiers, payable in 
gold or cotton, promising on the honor of the South that none of them should be used for 

Southern soldiers, yet this was declined Why did thousands of Union soldiers 

die in prison ? The South was all the time anxious to exchange man for man. They 
always thought it cheaper to fight the enemy than to feed him. They preferred to exchange 
prisoners on the field when they were taken, thus avoiding the many hours of prison life 
and the expense of maintenance. The question then comes up why aU prisoners were not 
immediately exchanged. The answer is found in General Grant's dispatch to General 
Butler, August 18, 1864 : ' It is hard on our men* held in Southern prisons not to exchange 
them, but it is humanity to those left in the ranks to fight our battles. At this particular 
time, to release all Rebel prisoners North would insure Sherman's defeat, and would 
compromise our safety here,* " 
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in history. The antagonism of the Roundhead and the 
Cavalier is vanishing, and their long-time rivalry and dislikes 
are less acute, and, as kindred drops they are mingling into 
one. The tireless energy, the thrift and economy of the Nor- 
therner, coming daily into contact, through the medium of 
steam and electricity, with the less enterprising, the more 
extravagant and the generous-hearted Southerner, infuse in 
him elements of * * git up and go *long ' ' that takes him out of the 
beaten path and puts him upon another plane in economic life 
and business enterprise. If the shrewd, thrifty and indomita- 
ble Yankee was, in this country, entitled to a coat-of-arms, it 
would be appropriate for him to have a well filled pocketbook 
with a clasp, while that for the typical Southerner should be a 
slim purse, open at both ends. 

But the crust is broken and assimilation is gradually going 
on. Trade, with its self-interest, is the* chief factor in this 
assimilating process, and brings about business relations and 
mutual dependence, which most naturally beget political, 
religious and social relations, and they in turn, often light the 
torch at the hymeneal altar, which settles feuds and consumes 
hate, even as when Hiawatha and Minnehaha became one at 
the arrowmaker*s door in the land of the Dacotahs. 

The time has come when genuine peace should prevail in all 
sections of our country, and no rankling from our civil war be 
left in the hearts of our people. But a little while and all those 
who wore the blue and those who wore the gray will have 
crossed over the river. The record of their patriotism, their 
courage, their sufiFerings and sacrifices — on both sides — is 
imperishable. 

The men of today, and those who come after them, should 
stand together, and see that the priceless heritage of liberty — 
the rights of the states, the rights of man, individually and col- 
lectively, under our constitutional government should be main- 
tained. 

GROWTH IN WBAI^TH. 

The South ha.s increased the aggregate national wealth, in 
proportion to our population, equally with the North. We have 
developed coal until the swiftest steamers that plow the ocean 
look to our Southern mines for the energy upon which their 
speed depends. Our iron rivals any in the market, our various 
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minerals add tribute to the worid's wealth, equal in every 
respect to those of the North. 

In all wide-awake business circles, as in current history, 
it is conceded that the greatest opportunities now inviting enter- 
prise are in the South. 

Progress and prosperity smile again on the old South, whose 
energy and enterprise have given generous profits to Northern 
capital, which found investment among her people. 

It has been truly said that '*when certain prejudices have 
become part of our n^ental furniture, when our primary data and 
our methods of reasoning imply a lot of local narrow assump- 
tions, the task of getting outside of them is almost the task of 
getting outside of our own skins." 

Unfortunately that was the condition of public sentiment of 
the North for many years as to the Southern states, and neither 
was the South free from similar prejudices. History (so-called),, 
poetry, romance and art have fashioned and fostered the preju- 
dices arising out of war into a public opinion which saw too little 
virtue, patriotism and justice in all the Southern states. Our 
annals, our opinions, our acts, our sentiments, have been mis- 
represented and falsified until by perverse reiteration honest and 
fair-minded men, capable of honest judgment and solicitous of 
correct opinion, had come to look upon the South through a glass 
darkly and withhold from her that credit to which she is entitled 
and which she has bravely won. 

But, Mr. Chairman, events have happened which contradict 
every aspersion ; we of the South have prospered since our civil 
war terminated beyond the imaginations of poets ; our wasted 
lands bloom again with the fruits and flowers of our industry' 
and enterprise. Among the local troubles of the last few years 
the South has had in her borders peace and order, and wealth 
and prosperity found neither enemy nor anarchy. 

We have turned the schoolmaster abroad in every Southern 
State and generously provided for his maintenance and support, 
regardless of cost, and your factories from the North are finding 
their greatest profits and security in our Southern homes. 

The political theory held at the South — that our Union was 

a compact — evidenced by the Federal constitution, of which the 

Federal government was the creature, and the States the creator, 

the former the agent, the latter the principal, may or may not 

have been the true theory of our confederation, but it was 
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nnquestionably the conscientious conviction of our people, our 
statesmen and our States. 

It was a theory of wise men which secured the liberty of 
local government without weakening the central power for 
public defense: it left domestic affairs to the care of those most 
interested in all that relates to home, while it intrusted foreign 
relations to the watchful care of the general government as the 
agent of all the States. Capable of extension throughout the 
continent, it has already extended from ocean to ocean, from 
lake to gulf, securing the largest liberty to each constituent 
State, and yet uniting the will and power of the whole for the 
common defense of all, — 

''Distinct as the billows, yet one as the sea." 

Under that interpretation, before the civil war, our govern- 
ment stood the test of the two foreign wars, and taught lessons 
of international law to England, France and Austria, and 
brought the Barbary pirates to recognize the power and pur- 
pose of a great republic to protect its commercial interests in 
every sea. It had covered the continent with prosperous States 
and a happy people. Its example had been taken up, until 
' today there is not a crowned head in the western hemisphere. 

That theory was changed in a day by the remorseless force 
of a bloody war. If changed for the better, we of the South 
will rejoice with the joy of the North; if for the worse, we of 
the South will share the common ills, and seek their betterment 
with the same heroic valor, the same unswerving resolution, 
and the same devotion to duty that made illustrious each of the 
glorious battlefields of our civil war — for '*Thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God." 

BLESSING OF PEACE. 

Among the thousands of blessings with which a kind Provi- 
dence has crowned our country, there is one which of all others 
we are apt least to appreciate — the blessing of peace. The 
pomp of war, its imposing spectacles, its glittering array, the 
measured tread of armed men, and the neigh of the war-horse—; 
* * as he smelleth the battle from afar, and to the trumpet saitK 
ha ! ha ! " — captivate the eye and intoxicate the senses, whilst 
the halo of military glory quenches the pulsation o€ \v^^xssaxs^^:^ ^ 
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and veils from sight the widowed mother and the weepings 
orphan kneeling on the bloody hearthstone. 

We men from yonder battlefields know what war is, and, 
while holding ourselves ever ready to touch elbows in line of 
battle against foreign foes, our experience, our courage, and our 
patriotism warn us to "beware of entrance to a quarrel." 

The blood and carnage of 1861-65 should not be repeated. 
No thoughtful man, however, is free from grave apprehensions 
when he sees the ugly signs outcrop here and there, and hang^ 
ominously over the destiny of our country. We even now see 
the faint yet vivid flashes and hear the thunder in the distance, 
and pray that the storm may pass harmless. 

When the time comes — which we pray may never come — 
that calls our men to battle, the record of the past gives prom- 
ise and assurance to the future, that the descendants of the 
men who followed Bragg on yonder field will be as responsive 
to the call, as valiant in the fight, and as vigorous in the pur- 
suit as the children of those who rallied under Rosecrans. 

And should danger come, I believe the conservative South 
may yet prove to be the rod that will conduct the fiery bolt 
harmless to the earth, and when liberty takes her flight, if she 
ever should, from this country, her last resting place will be * 
in our constitution-loving and constitution-defending South. 

We of the South love our comrades with no less devotion; 
we see in them no less courage, honor, manliness and patriot- 
ism that you recognize in your fellow-soldiers. To the men of 
the South their cause was not less holy, not less sacred, not 
less rightful than you esteem that for which your armies 
fought. 

TRIBUTE TO SOUTHERN WOMEN. 

And of our co-workers, the noble, patriotic, and self-sacri- 
ficing women of the South, I beg, Mr. Chairman, to say: An 
address from a Confederate at the dedication of battlefields 
where Confederates fought would be incomplete without grate- 
ful acknowledgment to the noble women of the South. They 
were truly our companions, our support, our guardian angels 
during that long, weary and bloody period of the war. Their 
graces, their courage, their, constancy, their prayers lightened 
our difficulties, relieved our trials, and assuaged even the 
humiliation of our defeat. 
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' ' The women of the South ! *' These words convey a eulogy 
in themselves, and are so interwoven with our Southern history 
as to give to it its brightest page and sweetest charm. It is a 
phrase that epitomizes all that is noble and exalted ; a type of 
all that is gracious and refined; uniting the patriotism of a 
Joan of Arc with the heroism of a Maid of Saragossa — inspir- 
ing faith with fervor and courage with love of country. Their 
influence on the Southern soldier, from enlistment to the close, 
was like a ** pervading essence," and filled the surrounding 
air. 

Their hearts might have trembled for the safety of those 
they loved, but their voices did not falter when they spoke of 
duty, and gave words of encouragement. 

God bless them for the patience with which they endured 
privation, and the cheerfulness with which they gave up lux- 
uries for the cause they loved. Who can describe her conduct 
during that wonderful drama of a thousand bloody fields ? Her 
sympathetic inspiration moved the hearts of the soldiers in the 
midst of the terrible shock of battle. The battle over, she 
found the hospital, and like Noah's trembling dove, she was 
the first to enter. She soothed the last hour of the dying hero, 
and received his last adieus to his loved ones far away, which 
were faithfully conveyed. She was the ministering angel that 
mitigated pain, that inspired the despairing, and aroused in 
him a new hope of future success. 

The women of the South were our greatest sufferers during 
the war, as they are from its results. Holding positions of 
ease and comfort in all their domestic and social relations, 
when the wheel of fortune turned against us, and all was lost, 
the ease and grace with which they adapted themselves to the 
change of the situation, and set about their household affairs 
to suit the new order of things, called forth expressions of 
admiration at home and abroad. They cheered by their exam- 
ple, and strengthened by their practical aid, their husbands, 
fathers and brothers, and made home happy. 

Like the diamond crushed by the mills of the gods, and 
ground to powder, yet its particles glisten even in the dust of 
poverty. 

The women of the North knew no such trials. They had 
every comfort at hand; but had occasion required, I doubt not 
they would have borne it with becoming fortitude, for it is the 
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splendor of woman's character, unfolding in the line of benevo- 
lence, charity and love, that transforms the social and moral 
conditions of society. This, like the cestus of Venus, that had 
the power to render persons beautiful, and inspire their love, 
transforms to her own likeness all that comes within range of 
her influence. 

We, therefore, accept these monumental battlefields as recog- 
nition, both popular and governmental, of an appreciation that 
is natural, right, and eminently proper, and hence they are 
general advances to that catholicity of sentiment without which 
there can only be a perfunctory discharge of duty, that can 
inspire no real love of country. 

NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 

These are plain and natural facts of human love and sympathy 
which every man must recognize and feel, and which all men 
ought to express with decision and promptness. We inaugurate, 
then, here today a great national monument — not Westminster 
Abbey, where poets, philosophers, and statesmen ** sleep with 
kings and dignify the scene," nor a Florentine cathedral, where 
under one holy roof rest the tombs of a Gallileo, a Michiavelli^ 
a Michael Angelo and an Alfieri, but a more glorious monument 
of God's design and architecture, with mountain walls and hills 
and dales and living streams — a lovely cyclorama of nature's 
ornamentation, finish and display, unrivaled by artistic touch of 
brush and tint on any canvas, or by impression on any plate since 
Daguerre made an artist of the sun. 

No dome * ' of many-colored glass ' ' shuts out the ' ' starry cope 
of heaven," where the music of the spheres sing the eternal 
requiem of ** names that to fear were never known." Monu- 
ments that shall last **when Egypt's fall," and through all the 
coming years shall inspire our remotest descendants with that 
loyalty to conviction which these fields illustrate, and teach our 
people to look to their own country for the scenes of real glory. 

It matters not whether the Confederate who fell in these bat- 
tles is buried under the dry, smooth surface of mother earth in 
unmarked or unknown grave, or under the little swelling mound 
of green grass, or under the marble shaft — rit is equally a 
patriot's rest, and a hero's grave. 
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His gallant and devoted spirit passed from us in the din and 
smoke of battle — 

" Into that beautiful land : 
The far-away home of the soul." 

We have trophies that belong to history which we hold 
sacred. Our flag, now known as the ''conquered banner," 
plucked by the hand of fate from among the symbolical emblems 
of nationality, finds a niche in the Temple of Fame so high that 
detraction can not reach it. Its cross of St. Andrew, its stars and 
bars, are a part of our history, and we will hold its image 
unblurred in the mirror of memory. 

'Tis true ours is the **lost cause." Lost to the sisterhood 
of nations as the wandering Pleiad is lost to its sisters, to return 
not again unto their galaxy. Yet no loyal gallant ever looks up 
to that circle of twinkling sisters who does not feel that the miss- 
ing one was the most beautiful of the sisterhood. 
• Our old Confederate sword, broken and bloody, but not dis- 
honored, and our shield, though battered and bent, yet untar- 
nished, hang in the Temple of Fame as ''bruised monuments*' 
to the valor, sacrifice and patriotism of Confederates. 

We shall, by these monumental battlefields, engrave on the 
hearts of our people that record of a heroic past, which, though 
it be written in the blood of civil war, yet was essentially 
American in all the glorious attributes of American citizenship. 
It is right and proper to preserve the memory of the martial 
spirit which animated our people in this civil war ; to preserve 
in ever durable characters on these fields of battle that truly 
American spirit, which, with — 

" No thought of flight, none of retreat, 
Kach on himself relied 
As only in his arm the moment lay of victory .y 

It is Upon that spirit the safety of any country depends. In 
vain shall we encircle our land with fortresses : modern gunnery 
will demolish them ; our only security and safety reposes in the 
spirit and valor displayed alike by the blue and the gray on 
these fields, which record not your victory nor our defeat. 
When you remove Thermopylae from ancient, and the "charge 
of the six hundred" from modern history, you may expunge Lee 
from Gettysburg, or Bragg from Chickamauga. Therefore, em- 
bellish and beautify these glorious battlefields for the truth they 
tell of unexampled courage and endurance and sacrifice for the 
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right, the Constitution and liberty as each understood them, and 
credit yourselves with a triumph won by a larger army and by 
our exhaustion — for that will be the record of history. And let 
it be remembered that Confederate soldiers who fought on these 
and other glorious battlefields against Federals recognize their 
valor, and claim our Lee and your Grant as grand characters 
who adorn American history. 
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